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ABSTRACT: Books by psychologists purporting to of- 
fer critical reviews of research in parapsychology do 
not use the scientific standards of discourse prevalent 
in psychology. Experiments at Maimonides Medical 
Center on possible extrasensory perception (ESP) in 
dreams are used to illustrate this point. The experi- 
ments have received little or no mention in some re- 
views to which they are clearly pertinent. In others, 
they have been so severely distorted as to give an en- 
tirely erroneous impression of how they were con- 
ducted. Insofar as psychologists are guided by these 
reviews, they are prevented from gaining accurate in- 
formation about research that, as surveys show, would 
be of wide interest to psychologists as well as to others. 


In recent years, evidence has been accumulating for 
the occurrence of such anomalies as telepathy and 
psychokinesis, but the evidence is not totally con- 
vincing. The evidence has come largely from experi- 
ments by psychologists who have devoted their careers 
mainly to studying these anomalies, but members of 
other disciplines, including engineering and physics, 
have also taken part. Some psychologists not primarily 
concerned with parapsychology have taken time out 
from other professional concerns to explore such 
anomalies for themselves. Of these, some have joined 
in the experimentation (e.g., Crandall & Hite, 1983; 
Lowry, 1981; Radin, 1982). Some have critically re- 
viewed portions of the evidence (e.g., Akers, 1984; 
Hyman, 1985). Some, doubting that the phenomena 
could be real, have explored nonrational processes 
that might encourage belief in their reality (e.g., Ay- 
eroff & Abelson, 1976). Still others, considering the 
evidence substantial enough to justify a constructive 
theoretical effort, have struggled to relate the apparent 
anomalies to better established knowledge in a way 
that will render them less anomalous (e.g., Irwin, 

1 979) or not anomalous at all (e.g., Blackmore, 1984). 
These psychologists differ widely in their surmise 
about whether the apparent anomalies in question will 
eventually be judged real or illusory; but they appear 
to agree that the evidence to date warrants serious 
consideration. 

Serious consideration of apparent anomalies 
seems an essential part of the procedures of science, 


regardless of whether it leads to an understanding of 
new discoveries or to an understanding of how per- 
suasive illusions arise. Apparent anomalies— just like 
the more numerous observations that are not anom- 
alous — can receive appropriate attention only as they 
become accurately known to the scientists to whose 
work they are relevant. Much parapsychological re- 
search is barred from being seriously considered be- 
cause it is either neglected or misrepresented in writ- 
ings by some psychologists— among them, some who 
have placed themselves in a prime position to mediate 
interaction between parapsychological research and 
the general body of psychological knowledge. In this 
article, I illustrate this important general point with 
a particular case, that of experimental research on 
possible ESP in dreams. It is a case of especially great 
interest but is not unrepresentative of how psycho- 
logical publications have treated similar anomalies. 

The Maimonides Research 

The experimental evidence suggesting that dreams 
may actually be influenced by ESP comes almost en- 
tirely from a research program carried out at the 
Maimonides Medical Center in Brooklyn, New York. 
Among scientists active in parapsychology, this pro- 
gram is widely known and greatly respected. It has 
had a major indirect influence on the recent course 
of parapsychological research, although the great ex- 
pense of dream-laboratory work has prevented it from 
being a direct model. 

None of the Maimonides research was published 
in the journals that are the conventional media for 
psychology. (The only possible exception is that a 
summary of one study [Honorton, Krippner, & Ull- 
man, 1972] appeared in convention proceedings of 
the American Psychological Association.) Much of it 
was published in the specialized journals of parapsy- 
chology. The rest was published in psychiatric or other 
medical journals, where it would not be noticed by 
many psychologists. Most of it was summarized in 
popularized form in a book (Ullman, Krippner, & 
Vaughan, 1 973) in which two of the researchers were 
joined by a popular writer whose own writings are 
clearly not in the scientific tradition, and the book 
departs from the pattern of scientific reporting that 
characterizes the original research reports. 
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How, then, would this research come to the at- 
tention of psychologists, so that its findings or its errors 

SSL. 1 ® t, r me ** evaluated for their significance to 
the body of systematic observations upon which psy- 
chology has been and will be built? The experiments 

;L M rr. ,de l Were P u, ? , 'shed between about 1966 
and 1*72. In the years since — now over a decade 

five books have been published by academic psy- 
chologists that purport to offer a scholarly review and 
evaluation of parapsychological research. They vary 
m the extent to which they seem addressed to psy- 
chologists themselves or to their students, but they 
seem to be the principal route by which either present 
" f !* y r h e PsychoJogists, unless they have an already 
established interest strong enough to lead them to 
search out the original publications, might become 
acquainted with the experiments on ESP in dreams. 

t0 . [* V1CW how these five books have pre- 
k ”°'! ed | e about the ex Periments. First, how- 

SourTfl ° ffer 3 SUmmary of the experiments; 
without that, my review would make sense only to 

readers already well acquainted with them. 

The experiments at Maimonides grew out of 
Montague Ullman’s observations, in his psychiatric 
practice, of apparent telepathy underlying the content 
of some dreams reported by his patients— observa- 
tions parallel to those reported by many other psy- 
latnsts. He sought to determine whether this ap- 
parent phenomenon would appear in a sleep labora- 
tory under controlled conditions that would seem to 
exclude interpretations other than that of ESP He 
was joined in this research by psychologist Stanley 
Knppner, now at the Saybrook Institute in San Fran- 
L ? e ! ater by Char,es Honorton, now head 
Prin^« PS M hOP i hyS1Cal Research Laboratories in 

Sit Sn«, N ^ JerSey ' EnCOUraged by ear| y findings 
• to , ,m P rove experimental controls and 
identify optimal conditions, these researchers assisted 

ion « helpers and consultants, tried out var- 

vri!»I!If dl ^ Catl0n j of procedure - No one simple de- 
scnption of procedure, therefore, can be accurate for 

of the experiments. But the brief description that 
follows is not, I believe, misleading as an account of 
what was generally done. 

The Experimental Procedure 

nioh^ W0U ' d C ° me t0 the lab °ratory to spend the 
night there as would-be percipient in a study of pos- 
sible telepathic influence on dreams He or she met 

^rs wi,h .; he pmon wh ° - 

telen jht the Person who would try to send a 
telepathic message), as well as with the two experi- 
menters taking part that night, and procedures were 
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explained m detail unless the perdpient was a repeats 
for whom that step was not necessary. When readv 
to go to bed, the perdpient was wired up in the us^al 
way for monitoring of brain waves and eye move- 
ments, and he or she had no further contact with the 
agent or agent’s experimenter until after the session 
was completed. The experimenter in the nexS 
monitored the percipient's sleep and at the beginning 
of each period of rapid eye movements (REM) when 
.t was reasonably certain ^ slceper 

mg, notified the agent by pressing a buzzer 

The agent was in a remote room in the building, 
provided with a target picture (and sometimes acceJ 
sory material echoing the theme of the picture) ran- 
domly chosen from a pool of potential taigets as the 
message to be concentrated on. The procedure for 
random choice of a target from the pool was designed 

any ° ne else from knowin 8 the identity of 
get. The agent did not open the packet con- 
toimng the target until isolated for the night (except 
tor the one-way buzzer communication). Whenever 
wgnaled that the percipient had entered a REM pe- 
riod, the agent was to concentrate on the target, with 
the arm of communicating it telepathically to the per- 

SXX ? h US ,nfluenCing the dream the Percipient 
toraSl? t J ^ 0riented toward trying 

me S a «f- But of if clairvoyant 

have uSf J y r are boUl the ^cipient might 

, h ™ uS? former— that is, might have been pick- 

u UP ! ln [ ormat,on directly from the target picture 
withput the mediation of the agent’s thoughts or ef- 
forts. For this reason, the term general extrasensorv 
perception ( GESP) would be used today, though the 
researchers more often used the term telepathy. 

. , Toward the approximate end of each REM pe- 
riod, the percipient was awakened (by intercom) by 
the monitoring experimenter and described any 
drermi just experienced (with prodding and question- 
ng, if necessar y, though the percipient of course knew 
„ a , w l hat t0 do on each awakening). At the 
n o e night s sleep, the percipient was interviewed 
and was asked for impressions about what the taiget 
m«ht have been. (The inlerview wax of coun* Soubte- 
Wind; neither percipient nor interviewer knew the 

mom n ° f thC ^ r8et ) The dreara descriptions and 
orning impressions and associations were recorded 
and later transcribed. ^ 

. , T b ^. ori e inaI research reports and the popular 

present a n “ mber of very striking similar- 
ties between passage in the dream transcripts and 

Th b ^ hat happened t0 ^ the night’s* target 
t J”* s ' mi,an jies merit attention, yet they should in 
themselves yield no sense of conviction. Perhaps any 
transcript of a night’s dreaming contains passages of 
striking similarity to any picture to which they might 
be compared. The Maimonides research, however- 
consisted of carefully planned experiments designed 
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Results 

=Sas»S5 

SStS5*«« 

hoH • at / and0n1, The person judging. of entire 
tad no information about which piSufe had S 

SeT L^ ,eCted “ “"W 4116 **«'* P^T 

plicate) was presented together, with no clue as tn 

nm C Thaf kl n h the*?” ^ *“** 3 " d Which ones had 

1 nal ,s > in tne experimental condition a nirt.,r^ 

Z '^SSiis^sr a 13001 *£~s 

was left Lh i’ d u ,n the Contro1 condition a picture 

SLn^faL thC ^ ADy COnsistent ^ren* 

content . d " ontar S et in similarity to dream 

tn eh Cnt ’ e ceeding what could reasonably be ascribed 

Th^H V f 3S C T dered an a PP are nt anomaly. 

sions c^frnr^ 51 ® f ° r thC lai * est number o f ses- 

no^mart ^♦h^ mCntS made by judges who had 
no contact with the experiment except to receive fhv 

mail, generally) the material necessary for judging 

transcripts of dreams and interview L ^" f 

mart • j 3b e from the dreamer, he or she, of course 

i ! ^ J e ‘!!SS™ 0,,ly H a,,er com P | ' <i '>8 Participation 
in me experiment as dreamer 
where a * * , r (except m some series 

Q °f* ea separate target pool was used for each night 

a " d dreamer’s judgments could be made at Sic 

madefOT e tSr| 0n) ' F ° f many sessions > Judgments were 
tra^rim ^H ? m tr 5 nSCr,pts a,one and for the total 
sSencvl XL :ludingth f moming interview; for con- 
iudges whn h 'h USCd the 3tter ’ because it involved 

the m0re V * informi “ i °" “ 

for alftri^nf f ° rm ‘ n Which the <***» ar e available 
Tf th ^[ . fsessi °ns ,s a count of hits and misses 

the^ree mflTT 1 was .. ranked in the upper half of 
Z^ 4poo > for similarity to the dreams and in- 

hit If the actual 

* f ei was ranked m the lower half of the pool the 

outcome was considered a miss The hit nr mice ^ 
jc nrp^rxtsxA — . . 1 nc nit-or-miss score 

EShTf' “ Tabte 1 tor jtate and for 
suojects in the first two data columns. Where infor- 

is genTrall!°tha , ? , > ,ied •" ° nC ° r the other ’ the reason 

ttSStoh.^2i ,m|> ? ,s ' bl ' r « *a researches 

cases ^ f ° r 3 s , ira,,ar reason the number of 

cases sometimes vanes. 


of the research, Tnd 'Segments for'lh °"' x>am 

JFSTjte T in * he T° r: “Ei?. £7 " 
*• A io 

p^rs^swrz 

K summarize precognitive sessions; here the target 

5 KS53E? f dreami ^ -ESC 

jH-mk? completed. The target consisted of a set of 
it S tii 56 p , resented directly to the percipient after 

the morning. UnesTSS 
represent GESP sessions in which the percinient’s 

nkh^hTTik mon,tored and recorded throughout the 
before thl ^ ^ Wa ® attem P tin 8 to transmit only 

s^radicanv S ie M l 7* t0 S,eep or J us ‘ after, or 
sporadically. Line N refers to a few clairvoyance ses- 

cSST ,kC thC standard OESP sessions ex- 

5S?SISS SUSS f ent ^ no onc knew the ident 'ty 

^ '* Anally, Line O reports on some GFSP 

Z&Z3SL2* dre 1 m ~ 

Mrc,ni,',,K ^ 3 S '" 8le ex P“i">'M with four 

SS. “^chTIT* "'f B ; nvolv, "8 a different 

”' 8h,S - 

five tSff SS ° f sessi0n (considering the 

of two cateenri«- fel1 into one 
oi two categories, (a) pilot sessions, in which either a 

new dreamer or a new procedure w^s being tS " 

* **» ", K, and N. or (b) Sosm 
an experimental series, planned in advance as one or 
°re sessions for each of two or more subjects or as 
out U Tfn r of ^mns with the same dreamer through- 

V ^^ e °^^^^; ,lP * , *^* x Pa^n 1 en'aI se" 

° f ,he P "° t bave abo been' 

A glance at the score columns forjudges and fnr 

Se^or’h? 0 ”"' ,0 '" dl “" a ttrong'tendency tor 
El r misses. Ifwe average the outcome 

misses rm f bl ^ We find ^ hits exceed 

Soutr y r°“t 0fthe 15 indepen dent Unes on 

F hftc ^ 3 for 11118 and misses differs. (On Line 
E hits and misses occur with equal frequency ) Bv a 

beyond The 0 OOO M S ° l Ut I Come 1 would be si^ificant 

vS 'T® - 1 W0U,d not stress th c exact 

value here, for several reasons. There was no advance 


n °‘ * *<*" the 
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Table 1 

Summary of Maimonides Results on Tendency for Dreams to Be Judged More Like Target 


Than Like Nontargets in Target Pool 


Judges' 

Subjects’ 






score 


score 

z or r resulting from judgments 


Series 

Hit 

Miss 

Hit 

Miss 

Judges 

Subjects 

Sources 

GESP: Dreams monitored and recorded throughout night; agent “transmitting” during each REM period 

A. 1st screening 

7 

5 

10 

2 

z = 0.71 b 

z = 1.33 b 

Ullman, Krippner, & 

B. 1st Erwin 







Feldstein (1966) 

5 

2 

6 

1 

z = 2.53 b 

z = 1.90 b 

Ullman et al. (1966) 

C. 2nd screening 

4 

8 

9 

3 

z = — ,25 b 

z = 1.17*" 

Ullman (1969) 

D. Posin 

6 

2 

6 

2 

z = 1.05 e 

z = 1 ,05 c 

Ullman (1969) 

E. Grayeb 

3 

5 

5 

3 

z = -.63 c 

z = 0.63* 

Ullman, Krippner, & 

F. 2nd Erwin 







Vaughan (1973) 

8 

0 



t = 4.93* 


Ullman & Krippner 

G. Van de Castle 







(1969) 

6 

2 

8 

0 

t = 2.81* 

t = 2.74 * 

Krippner & Ullman 

H. Pilot sessions 







(1970) 

53 

14 

42 

22 

z = 4.20 b 

z = 2.21 b 

Ullman et al. (1973) 

Precognition: Dreams monitored and recorded throughout night; target experience next day 

1. IstBessent 

7 

1 



t = 2.81* 


Krippner, Ullman, & 

J. 2nd Bessent 







Honorton (1971) 

7 

1 



t - 2.2 7* 


Krippner, Honorton, & 

K. Pilot sessions 







Ullman (1972) 

2 

0 



z = 0.67° 


Ullman et al. (1973) 

GESP: Dreams monitored and recorded throughout night; agent active only at beginning or sporadically 

L. Sensory bombard- 

8 

0 

4 

4 

z = 3.1 1 b 

z = 0.00 c 

Krippner, Honorton, 

ment 







Ullman, Masters, & 
Houston (1971) 

M. Grateful Dead 

7 

5 

8 

4 

z = 0.61 c 

z = 0.81 c 

Krippner, Honorton, & 








Ullman (1973) 

Clairvoyance: Dreams monitored and recorded throughout night; concealed target known to no one 

N. Pilot sessions 

5 

3 

4 

5 

z = 0.98 b 

z = 0.00 b 

Ullman et al. (1973) 




GESP: Single dreams 



O. Vaughan, Harris, 

105 

98 

74 

79 

z = 0.63 c 

z = -.32° 

Honorton, Krippner, & 

Parise 







Ullman (1972) 


Note. GESP general extrasensory perception. Italics identity results obtained with procedures that preserve independence of judgments in a series. 
For some series, the published source does not use the uniform measures entered in this table, and mimeographed laboratory reports were also 
consulted. Supersctpts indicate which measure was avalabie, in order of priority. 

■ Ratings. b Rankings. c Score (count of hits and misses). 


plan to merge the outcomes for judges and subjects. 
Moreover, the various series could be split up in other 
ways. Although I think my organization of the table 
is very reasonable (and I did not notice this outcome 
until after the table was constructed), it is not the 
organization selected by Ullman et al. (1973); their 
table, if evaluated statistically in this same way, would 
not yield so striking a result. What is clear is that the 
tendency toward hits rather than misses cannot rea- 


sonably be ascribed to chance. There is some system- 
atic — that is, nonrandom — source of anomalous re- 
semblance of dreams to target. 

Despite its breadth, this “hitting” tendency seems 
to vary greatly in strength. The data on single 
dreams — Line O — suggest no consistency. At the 
other extreme, some separate lines of the table look 
impressive. I will next consider how we may legiti- 
mately evaluate the relative statistical significance of 
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separate parts of the data on all-night sessions. (I will 
not try to take exact account here of the fact that the 
single-dream data are not significant, though it is wise 
to have in mind that the exact values I cite must be 
viewed as slightly exaggerated, in the absence of any 
explicit advance prediction that the results for all-night 
sessions and for single dreams would differ greatly.) 

Two difficulties, one general and one specific, 
stand in the way of making as thorough an evaluation 
as I would wish. The general difficulty is that the re- 
searchers turned the task of statistical evaluation over 
to various consultants — for the most part, different 
consultants at various times — and some of the con- 
sultants must also have influenced the choice of pro- 
cedures and measures. The consultants, and presum- 
ably the researchers themselves, seem not to have been 
at that time very experienced in working with some 
of the design problems posed by this research nor in 
planning how the research could be done to permit 
effective analysis. Much of the research was not prop- 
erly analyzed at the time, and for much of it the full 
original data are no longer available. (The researchers 
have been very helpful in supplying me with material 
they have been able to locate despite dispersal and 
storage of the laboratory’s files. Perhaps additional 
details may be recovered in the future.) The result is 
that completely satisfactory analysis is at present pos- 
sible only for some portions of the data. 

The specific difficulty results from a feature of 
the research design employed in most of the experi- 
mental series, a feature whose implications the re- 
searchers did not fully appreciate at the time. If a 
judge is presented with a set of transcripts and a set 
of targets and is asked to judge similarity of each target 
to each transcript, the various judgments may not be 
completely independent. If one transcript is so closely 
similar to a particular target that the judge is confident 
of having recognized a correct match, the judge (or 
percipient, of course) may minimize the similarity of 
that target to the transcripts judged later. Instructions 
to judges explicitly urged them to avoid this error, but 
we cannot tell how thoroughly this directive was fol- 
lowed. Nonindependence would create no bias toward 
either positive or negative evidence of correspondence 
between targets and transcripts, but it would alter 
variability and thus render inappropriate some stan- 
dard tests of significance. I have entered in the two 
succeeding columns of the table a t or a z that can be 
used in evaluating the statistical significance of the 
departure from chance expectancy ( t is required when 
ratings are available, and z must be used when only 
rankings or score counts are available, because sample 
variability in the former case is estimated from the 
data but in the latter case must be based conservatively 
on a theoretical distribution.) If ratings were available, 
they were used; if not, rankings were used if available; 
otherwise, score count was used. 


Is there likely to have been much of this non- 
independence in the series where it was possible? A 
pertinent fact is that the hits were not generally direct 
hits. That is, there was no overwhelming tendency for 
. the correct target to be given first place rather n-a- 
just being ranked in the upper half of the target pooL 
This greatly reduces the strength of the argument tha: 
ordinary significance tests are grossly inaccurate be- 
cause of nonindependence. Because certainty is not 
possible, however, we need to separate results accord- 
ing to whether the procedures permitted this kind of 
nonindependence. In the table, I have italicized results 
that cannot have been influenced by this difficulty 
(either because each night’s ratings were made by a 
different person or because each night in a series had, 
and was judged in relation to, a separate target pool) 
or that closely approximate this ideal condition. 

The outcome is clear. Several segments of the 
data, considered separately, yield significant evidence 
that dreams (and associations to them) tended to re- 
semble the picture chosen randomly as target more 
than they resembled other pictures in the pool. In the 
case of evaluation by outside judges, two of the three 
segments that are free of the problem of noninde- 
pendence yield separately significant results: The pilot 
sessions (Line H) yield a z of 4.20, and thus a p of 
.00002. An experiment with distant but multisensory 
targets (Line L) yields a z of 3. 1 1 and a p of .00 1 . If 
we consider segments in which judgments may not 
be completely independent of each other and analyze 
them in the standard way, we find that the two series 
with psychologist William Erwin as dreamer are also 
significant (if nonindependence of judgments does not 
seriously interfere), Line B with a z of 2.53 (p < .01) 
and Line F with a t of 4.93 and 7 df(p < .01). The 
two precognitive series (Lines I and J), each with 7 
df, yield fs of 2.81 and 2.27, with p values slightly 
above and below .05, respectively. 

Segment results based on the subjects’ own judg- 
ments of similarity are less significant than those based 
on judgments by outside judges. Only two segments 
reach minimal levels of statistical significance: Line 
G, where the t of 2.74 with 7 dfis significant at the 
.05 level, and Line H, where the z of 2.2 1 is significant 
at the .05 level. 

The statistical evaluation of the separate seg- 
ments of the Maimonides experiments also permits 
a more adequate evaluation of their overall statistical 
significance. For judgments by outside judges, three 
segments are free of the potential nonindependence 
of successive judgments (Lines H, L, and N). Putting 
these three together by the procedure Mosteller and 
Bush (1954, pp. 329-330) ascribed to Stouffer (rec- 
ommended by Rosenthal ( 1 984, p. 72] as the “simplest 
and most versatile” of the possible procedures), the 
joint p value is <.000002. For the subjects’ own judg- 
ments, six segments are available (Lines A, C, G, H, 
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is ,ess ,han 002. 

Potential noSndejLnde^^f have the P rob, em of 
and even if the exaggeration n f Ucce “ ,ve judgments, 
smali for a single li^ i may be 

pounding it in an overall p Their n'rJJ riS<C com ' 
direction, however (direction n! i! lng unity of 
fluence by the kind oTnoi ? be,ng subject ‘° in- 
here), and the substantial involve d 

ences, justify the inference that L ° f the differ * 
°f consistency far exceeds thZZJ be °\ emU evidence 
selected segments ,nd,cated by °nly those 

ment is possible. The impress*??^ stabsticaJ s *ate- 
count of hits and missesT^ r ,, glVen by the m ere 
more sensitive measures are “^ Uy confirm ed when 

criticize^^n ■«. sometimes 

provide for ESP indicates a!* 21 What evidence they 
effects detectable only bv am T° St S< ? me very sra »all 
data. Those to whom th l T?*'"* large bodies of 
should be aware that the J"[ ,c,Sn ? has any appeaJ 
are clearly exempt from it ^ m . on, des ex Periments 
Lines F and G of the tahl Pr s,gmficant results on 
attributable basically toTitt ei^ht e . xamp,e > ar e each 

^WKssir »■“ ' sus 

of anomaly called ESP? Of™ 6 presence °f the kind 

nificance indicate 0nVyX7rS„T 
and does not identify its»?r^ F |p° f C0 " s,stency 
general term psi, is a label fnr „ ’ • P ’ or tbe more 
no identifiable source and [^, cons,sten aes that have 
formation by channels not fa ?. uggest tran sfe r of in- 
tific knowledge A S m en t !?' har to present scien- 
of the label, Sd A th^"' t a t ^“.!* e p a PP r ^™S 

corap ex. I, depends on a variSv of ™£ yP ° U ! eSis ” is 
and knowledge — how confin y ^ other judgments 

^rces of thS coSenT ° ther ^ble 
whether other lines of expmWn,?" ** exclud ed, 
results that suggest the Z totlon are Adding 
I believe mSy ns V Sol^ gment ’ and 50 on - 
consider the ESP hy^hLs hke myse,f > 

eration and continu^reSarS 3K consid ■ 

momdes reports for thpm«.i ''they read the Mai- 
■zed theraJh™ '°T h K and if familiar- 

experimentation (Tg °££, r ~« andol<ter *«* of 
chapters in Wolman, 1 977) ’ 982, and many of the 

them thTM^monides , ^^J^i.u^ Searcbers among 
as though a finding ofltatZd^Z ""I*™ at times 
ciently justified a conclusion fh ?au gn,ficance s uffi- 
aly should be classified as espT he apparen t anom- 
choice of words which is^T' J, 03 " underst and their 
dence that their the,r ow n confi- 

other interpretation^, ^ h Perm,tted delusion of 

m the future become invol^n^ ycholo ® sts who 

° ,ved ,n this area may prefer 
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of the anomalies. Zusne and JonSnoS* the , ongin 
Pared the way for this usage in sneakino 8 ? WISdy pre * 
psychology. But meanwhile S, 8 f^omoJistic 
cut themselves off from knotSS T* ? need not 
because of dissatisfaction with ,hf ,°^ re evam facts 
rounding their presentation. ler mmology sur- 

Attempted Replications Elsewhere 

a sleep tabarw!^ experiment in 

sumingand e«p2riS ^ 'u'T ™'* time con- 
been attempted so far’ at onfy two ‘° have 

ratories. At the Univenji v of w her S,eep labo * 
ments yielded results apD^ox^T'" 8 ’ tW0 experi ‘ 
expectation — slightly bS£^ y at mean chance 

& Foulkes, 1971) ° ne u Study (Belvedere 
et al., 1 972). ! n a 'rcpfcatin^th" J? e 0ther ( F °ulkes 
School of Medicine (Globus ^ Boston University 
Healey, 1968), overall he ’ Knapp * Skinner, & 
Positive, though in this incl n0t s, 6 n ificantly 
toher explorato ^ f£ 

decided in advance to ^ resea rchere had 

h'(s — that is, pS* «^« CO ; ClUSions » n 

m the upper half; by this* mtas^r?’ !h ' ^ than just 
encouraging thonoh t , s f meas V re > the results were 
Moreov^, ,5,^ 

revealed that the judges «2S. f ^analysis 
when they were moS ‘confidem'^h y - m ° re COrrect 
• • Further conservatively h«- m . dle,r ^ Judgments, 
seem indicated because nfZ d * gned research does 
ah, 1968, p. mj f thCSe findings ” (Globus e? 

as a replication St^onfifmidfhe w 5001 ^ 0165 cit ed 
rngs; in truth, however Si. ? Ma,m onides find- 
sive case materiSTi lt pr0vided imp ^ 

mits evaluation as a ! a way th at per- 
experiments. Several small Ca 1°” ° f tbe ^aimonides 
the facilities ofaSnTaho^" ^ done ^thom 

s? a v°* ^ 

bitious Maimonides exnerim^ * ^ °« the more am- 
reports positive results fhlt 2? # but ^ of w hich 
exploration (Braud 1977- rh^ill e " courage further 
Sweeney, 1977; Rechtscha^e^ QW^"^ 3 " 13 " 1 ’ & 

Van de Castle, 1 97 1 ). f n the cSe of j?l raUCh ’ 1 970 > 
ies— unlike the M 9 mn “j of these minor stud- 

systematic replications on? StUdjCS and the three 

lihood of ^ Jo? JT- 26 the like ' 

csting results. Taken all together ?? ofinter - 

generally small-scale studiVcH« her ’. these d,vers e and 

°Pmion, add something to dJ 6 do > ,n my 

monides experiment m.Ih,^ conv,ct, °n the Mai- 

iemaiic 

' =7 ^' Araen^T^— 
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2ttS?S3^^ Maimonides s. 
D, and E in Table I) IS” ''iTfon, (Lines C, 
they are part of a program 7;I£ ^ ,8n '? cant result, yet 
overall results. 8 ™ n yie,dln 8 h 'ghly. significant 

scientilic importance 1 i^to^? 8 ?? w terest 30(1 
Program had been reported ? * f he Maim onides 

curately desXd to^JS 5 £ *** — ac- 
they were relevant, and to anil h L fidd t0 which 
basis for sound evaluation of wh^th ZCd careful, y as a 
extension of the research rep,ica t>on and 

errors could be ddectedTS d * Cated ’ °r of whether 
happened in .hi, ins2,i of"^ 0 ? 1 Wba ' ^ 
findings? e ot anomalous research 

Ssasttwssas. 

It is appropriate to begin with F iu u 

revision of his earUer^ticJhLt M- Hanse, ’ s *980 

As pan of his attempt to ° n ^Psychology, 

^te, he included 2 e £ire 2 ^ **** *** “Pto 
on telepathy i n dreams On* * P 0n ex Periments 
description of the bask mcthDf* 86 dev °ted to a 

ldes experiments; one paSS ° the Maim on- 

p ^ ive outcome of lHffi?^ marized the im - 

ofthe chapter was devo^ rnafn?^ mentS ’ The rest 

of the experiment in whioh 7° a specific account 
de CasUe^^ub^ Robert Van 

“ L, ne G of my Tab? i h J'T 6 iS summ arized 
hcation at the Univenatvofw the attem Pted rep- 
Foulkes, 1971), in (Bclvcdere & 

subject. Another page was devoiS? Was again 
Maimonides experSe^i??** 1 to tether of the 
the University of Wvomino A? W ^ a * so repeated at 

Hansel did not mention thp 8 r F r U ^ CS et ’ ,972 )- 

al (1968), whose authors felt tha^fh 10 ” by G,obus et 
aged further exploration hJL h , he resu,ts encour- 
the two negative outcomes TtTvf^™ 0 ' 6 weight to 
sum of the Maimonides^-cha 8 th “ t0 the 

cues supposedly permitted?^’ ^ gUJng that sensory 
monides, not ^ ^ dures at Ma i- 

by the Wyoming experim^w f grcater *■* ^en 
the difference in resuks H^ ’ Were responsible for 
full account »f cou*, 

Maimonides reports that ^ ,n the original 

« diat HanselC^retatio?LK ade many read - 

Nor did he consideTlh^e ^ t ^ mpeUing - 
ments at Maimonides not . the other expert- 
the care with which they were done r distJ “ guished in 
were replicated (e.g those nn r f 7 m ^ tw ° that 
Table I) yielded a cic^Ln? E ’ M * and O of 
Hanrel might haveexpect ^ance outcome such as 

cuing— that 
sensory me*,, some 


the night. He did this nntahi. w 
ambiguous statement in the m by misinte rpreting an 
mentioning that h“ „ te ^“r no “' d « -pom. n“ 
with other passages- his imp tl0n • VVas lnc ompatibie 

Furthermore, Hansel did , 4 ’ pp - 1 28- 129 
great care exerted by tteJesSrotS?* r Cader t0 tb e 
sible sources of sensorv cuino 2 R * el,min ate pos- 
fact that Hansel did not prortde ’ * lmportant is the 
count-other than fraud-nf hn plausible ac- 
w sensorjr cuing that he claimed ^Portunities • 
hkely to lead to the stritfnc « ^ existed wou Id be 
For example, he 4mS“o SSf ° f ^ resea rck 
fact that at Maimonid?th e I^PPr^nt the 

her room durine the niaht * gm couJd ,eav e his or 

we™, to wxsaiitr «« 

own bathroom, and the o?l h d 3 room its 
sealed with tape to Drevent .h d °° r t0 d*e room was 
Hansel did not attempt to say hS ^ emergin «- 
the bathroom could have Titered th T” • S visit to 
Percipient’s dreams each the details of the 

tively appropriate to that 3 raanner distinc- 
plausible route of kfluen^^ 18 taiget. The only 
seems to be deliberate ° D . - he dream record 

and their subjects. The great*? V kl 8 theresear chers 
Personnel i n these studlS!??^ 3Dd varie *y °f 
Percipients, and judg«-mlSS; , 3 entCrS ’ 

Wrely as an explanation oTfh7? t d ^^'y un- 

Ta^ 0 ' fa”^ ^ 

of the Maim 0 tod«™^ a e "^ f Han f '' s criticisms 
the hypothesis of fraud^x^ m fnTth' 6 ^ 1 ^ on 
icism I have mentioned above) He ? n V staken crit- 
tional communication was mim f ? at unint en- 

no evidence either that it^ occurred *!S d X. but provid ed 
munication — in anv fnrrr. 0 ^ 1 ^^ or tba t such com- 

curred could have produ^T? '?' 8ht have oc- 


curred— coTh k y f0rm in wh ich 
as emerged from toe M^? d SUCh ^"^tent results 
that Hansel was merdv a?"? ?? ments , ^ ^fer 


N ° Vember 


that Hansel was merdy^ok? eXf ^ riment s - 1 infer 
unsupported accusations n f ^ 8 . making explidt his 
preution alwajSS toZ d D f; aud “ “ 
one that could not be eTSLi ? !* m,nd > and it is 
cautions going bevnnH »k re y exc * u ded even by pre- 
studies. Bto £ 6 y X?S! 7 * <** WyomTg 

rehcally possible hardly ujrifii 7 “ aiways > ">»• 
of carefully conduaed ,S m, ? a, . ofa »=ries 

suggestions for opening up 5 " “"Pot*™! 

a topic potentially of great „■ J?? of ^ inquiry into 

grettable is Han«r s ? Ce> ^P«Wly re- 

ttefect, in .he ex^rimSTZ f T?* 
experiments as being careirTI though d>ey mark the 
sdentific criteria, whereas in ^tth K,UCted by genera l 
are relevant only if one assume ^ 8uppose d defects 
** introduced to toe mT?? fraud A reader who 
chapter is likely to get a tot^i? rescarch b y Hansel’s 
of the care taken by toe exDerim?° ne ° US ,mpressi on 

rr0r The one thing they could 
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a prion^i^^ Hansel considered 

Hansel was not endrelv^ank a^ n ft 0f fraud; but 

An incidental poim wnnh^V h ‘ S reasonin 8- 
did not himself app?? In not jng is that Hansel 

dards of evident he £i? C P[ lca l«tack, the stan- 
ds conclusions were basedlmnT the re searchers. 
tion that the difference of nnT P ° n the assum P- 
monides and the Wyoming J tC0I ? e betwee n the Mai- 
difference, not attributable wasa 8 en uine 

did not even raise teoueJ.v. d T vanati on. He 
have if, i n so me ^ ™ on ’ as he surely would 

researchers had claimed or ; tan .? e ’ the Maimonides 
icance where it was questionable 5 ini Statl f ticaJ si gnif- 
of outcome might well have arisen fro^’ the . difference 
for the percipient’s own 11 ,^° ^ rom rand °m error; 
significant at the 5% level ^ differen ce is 

siders’ judgments it d^ „2 a,,ed)) but 1 for *«* out- 

Another 1980 book is TA PP D° a< ? s ' gn 'hcance. 
scendence, by Andrew NeheMn « % ho ' og >’ 0 f Tra ”- 
Pages are devoted to ‘Wet,,!’ hjch almost 100 
fered from the Sher £32? f Xp f nence ” Neher dif- 

the Maimonides work as a “series^/ 0 *" describing 
interest” (p. 145), but t J* $ ev J^l t S i ° fstud,es of great 

,ines t0 ^ andfour 

T ££T logy oflhe 

Sogy'than Hansff’s b^,k eVieW ® f ” cent 
chapter. It is la^Sy J 

mentalists (that is coni.irol? t0 the tech niques of 
logical rather than’physical efft^ 31 ^ 1 " 8 in P^oho- 
to anyone encountering a mentJr and 03,1 he useful 
he “psychic.” Most reader " ental,s *.who pretends to 
that parapsychological research ' kely t0 ** aware 
attention. The jaclret blurt!?!!* rece,ves °nly Umited 

of the book, as do the amhfrTin S? different view 
sentences: nors ln the, r introductory 


seemed to reject the Maimonides evry. • 

they included no control e r !l ^ men,S because 
control group, for which He Wrole th at “a 

«-*■ rs,r r* ™ 

One could, alternatively ‘send’’ !* ^ ter he add ed- 
not m the dream state, and comna Cn , t,le su hject was 
case with success in dream state triau **! ccess ln this 

first of these statements su^Ss a -1 (P ‘ ' 63) ‘ ne 

trol groups but errs in caE ft ^" ‘ Use of con - 
psychological research a iJ u 1 essent,a J; in other 
■«% r£ogS2,' V S* ' have doubUe s 
where feeeibte. be 

than a separate control groun rr 1 nd Pertinent 
suggests a type of exDeSSi H 56000(1 Element 
possible (because in satisf™ to^v fo* 1S probab ly im- 
quire the subject to dream whether ^ !? ^ CmS t0 re ' 
and not to know whether h#* n u awa ^ e or asleep 
fleep). This second kind of She W3S awake or 
has special pertinence only to a comT^ moreover ’ 
dreaming and waking not fA mpanson between 
ESP is manifested In doming qUeSt, ° n ofwhet ^r 

ock, in short, did not seem 
the design of the Maimonides recogIuze that 

on controls exactly parallel 6 penn,ents w as based 
merable psychologists in othr* <h0Se used hy innu- 
JogicaJ structure (and even imnli^ 31 ^ with simi| ar 
m his own second suggestion) Cunous,y en ough, 
to think that the Mam,omd es readers 

pale of acceptable exnerim.»«* St ^ ,eS - ^ beyond the 
fact they are fine ex^np^ ^ Whereas in 

within-subject control rather ihJ ap £ 0pnate of 

control. ather t han between-subjects 

fronted the MimOTfoes^Swch r h ' Ch A,COck con - 
Passage that did not refer appeared also in a 

an article published in The Hum Referrin g to 
z, ns Romm, he wrote by Ethel Grod- 


is just around th^e^com'erS? Whe ” you get the re, it 
hundred of these comers Z £^ n8 . now tun, ed over one 

1^0 rt p >l 4)^ D d* n8S ^ or Public review e (M^-|^^ Kammarm! 

readers might jjjj nature of the book, 

comer that many paransvehnU 3t u aSt ment ion any 
an impressive turning But thfiu havejudged t° be 

* *'Zo M :T ,dK d ™ m 

quite <Cly p ' u ^g'“°d S d J ‘ mK Alcock 

View and e valuation 3. fV. t0 , ? c,ude a general re- 
Alcock mentioned (p bUba^H^ 01 ! 08 * 031 resea rch. 

the Maimonides ex~rim^ ^ had cammed 

of them that Alcock Offered ton ° n,y account 

‘° ad ~ -^°oZ. 
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fhe dream telepathy researchT 1 d!h ntai prob,em with both 

! S that the sports suffer from wh at she ? M°! e <. viewin8 ,ests 
anguage; she cited a study in which th^!!? shoe - fitt <ng” 
in a room draped in white fabric an?! ^ ndcr was installed 
down his back. A receiver whn d had lce cubcs Poured 

mediately judged to have made a^S^h Vh “ e ” was im- 
panel. Yet, as she observed wnrW< * ? an ,nde pendent 
wet , or “icy” would have been hS/ 1 ? “ “ miser able”, 

M ^ ' “"'™' *U>UP. wVyf" 

Preting^Sto^oD^ex’nAS?' S ? n8 ' ("tisinter- 
kind of error that is repea^eSj^H^ ,S 30 ,ra P°rtam 
of everyday occurrences hv y made in mterpretation 

are psychic. But the dream te^° P *h Wh0 believe they 
monides was well protected alif * y u reSe3rch at Mai - 
by the painstaking controls th ."f, thls klnd °f error 
to have noticed. Surelv Rom 3 ^ cock seemed not 

-b other and ,0 

^3,,ber ,P S5 - American Ky c ho lo ~ 
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Not at ail. The detail* in .k 

S*® ®? re *n Romm’s article ^ para * , ?Ph, and 
though inaccurately to the fifth ^ unm 'stakably, 
cognitive series at Ma.mon.des ?£“ ° ^ fim pre * 

1 a ? d response would alonedl 31 detaik of 
of its value as an example ofsh^ fin A rt ° f much 

was^ mn ner ’ UUma °’ & HonoSn 1^7 , 

was a morning experience that inei lli\ the tai * et 
room that was draped with whftl ? uded hemg in a 
first dream report had indudedlh^ft The Subject ’ s 
just standing in a room s^roun5lf? tement ’ 
imaginable thing in that r£m d d by white - Ever y 

There is more siml^LSa^ Wh,te ” (p ' 20l > 

acknowledged in mentioning SSn R S? ni and A,c ock 
the single word “white ” ® m ^ ,s P^sage only 

Periment th^^J’Ieferri^t’ ‘ S * he faCt that the ex * 
tunity for shoe fitting The nrn 0 provided no oppor- 

experiment were compTrt e |^ UreS fo,,owed in «** 

that created the illusion thawh SrepreSented ,n a way 
There was no panel?n ^e a r P ° SS,biIity exi *ed 
gartered together and 3 ^° UP ° f peop,e 

other. The judges, ooeraiin^i !f ° f ,nfluen cing each 
j-tfged every *pan,ttly 

target and transcript yielded^? . c ° mb,na tions of 
experiment, not just^he eivhf theeight "'^ts of the 
they had no cluei to wWcSLT^u^” 1 *^ and 
responses are hardly likely Were - Thei r 

^they required reading the enfoniSi? *" lmediate > 
Because each judge was work?™ a ? ^ S transcri Pt. 
recording times, there would hav^h^ 3nd was not 
a particular response had he* 3 6 h 66 " 00 record if 
record of what particular «*i<» ” lmme ^'ate, and no 
,ed the • ran!crip, 

articlc *’>' Romm\h«AkoI;kc'i'ed T ji H ™? nis ‘ U» 

Pure fiction, S £ "■« said was 

“ «" “PerintSS and *“ 

menters were well aware ofthe h ar tha j the ex Peri- 
language and that the design of th? Cr ° fshoe ' fittin g 
corporated procedures to eosuL ^^.T^ in * 
cur. Romm’s ignorance ah? ♦ .? l' tcou,d not <*- 

search and her aDDarentiin*ir >Ut the Mairtl onides re- 

hoods about it should he r meness to fabricate false- 
had read any of b * anyone who 

tions. Yet Ateock accemT a ^ rCS ^ rch pub «ca- 
as though they were true Hi* n repeat f d the fictions 
text of a book a^nV^n^? 11131100 . in the con ' 
seems to me more daneemnc s ^ ent * fic tradition 
article, for anyone^ wtafSZtV* R ° mm ’ S ori » nal 
he able to recSze Rom^.1 ^ r entatJOn should 
^ title, for exISpL^wLT v C “ 

Occultist a PhD Wh’ a t Ki^I? r d° U Glve a C,oset 
’ What 100(1 of Research Can You 


Expect?” and it repeatedly speaks nf « , 
meaning people with PhDs u/k cu t Phuds,” 
Parapsychological problem? A f° f e ,nter «ted i n 
Romm’s misstatements T, AlCOCk ' s "^itioa of 
clues may well be taken h 3 context *acking these 
writing based on 

thought. Paradoxically £ th a, a -° n a ” d rational 

Romm’s article are except ev ^^P 15 ** 
fitting error that both decrv in rtf ^ mp es of the shoe- 
carefully avoiding it y ° ° thers who are in fact 

firing „ r « 

Psychologists and their s ,Sl„ a«»ntion of 

cM<*y: 4 Study ofE xl ruo%2*£ r, T? HMc P f>- 


Novcmber 1985 . American Psychologist 


psycnoiogists and their student , aiie ntion ot 
chology. A Study of Ext mJ?* “ Anomalistic Psy. 
hanor and ° fBe ' 

Zusne and Warren H. Jones Thu by Leonard 
an excellent book, and it is also^th ? 5 in m r ny ways 
that comes closest to indid,^ one , of the five 

important recent research in n 83 8e ? eraJ review of 
account of the Maimonidei ^ 0 ^rapsychoiogy Jts brief 
ever, misrepresented .him d amexpenment s, how- 
ously reduce ‘ hat Shou,d 
further. S lnterest ,n considering them 

^~“ d ri°SL*ST^ f ,lK ^ 

one of the experimenters had ’ 11 im Phed that 
identity ofthe^iget (“Afte^th Ch 1 f Ce to know th e 
an art reproduSLL^ from ^ fal,s as,eep > 
randomly, placed in an iS ?*' C ° , ' eCtion 

agent” p. 260 ) In far. _ velope ’ and given to the 

sure tt«S no 7* 10 «- 

Of the target Second .if 8601 f° u d know the identity 
Judges. 

tent matches the taree. nil. » 1 the drea m con- 
reader to suppose that l (p ' 260) : ,ea ding the 
the identity of the target £t the^fm ZS* ,nfor med of 

* > was presented a d fact ’ 

pool Of potential targets and » t 1 ™? SCnpt and a 
degree of similarity tetwee^.hl?. ked *° rate the 
member of the pod wE hl transcript ^d each 
"■ember had ^'Ch 

1 arly, though more obscurely SK?* ? ere was a »m- 
Of how rabngs were obtained' from e SdrM^ : l; P ‘ io ” 

hy even’inore 

Plication, of tL ^ reSearch *«■ *» to- 

and Jones ( 1982 ) wrote that im* research ers. Zusne 
(1978) had found thlt dnS ‘ U m3n and Rr'PPner 
lelepathically unless [heX™ HTf* 

attempt would be made L ■ n advance that an 
«*y wrere, to ^re- This led, 

going to sleep” through the crpenmeZ? Pr '° r “ 

£Tr e " CK re ,. w 

during the night. when ^“Rw'h'cally Irsmmmed 
Corridor of the St. S ’V™ Gogh’s 

figum the hallway, of, n^u, Cw.tS'Se^ 
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heard Rcwza’s Spellbound played on a phonograph; (2) heard 

in thc room; (3) was addressed 
asMr. Van Gogh by the monitor, (4) was shown paintings 
done by mental patients; (5) was given a pill and a glass of 

WaS d3Ubed ™ th a piece cotton dipped in 
acetone. The receiver was an English “sensitive " but it is 

obvious that no psychic sensitivity was required to figure 
out the general content of the picture and to produce an 

oSfe? SS’^ be “* !r " y dre * ms 


If researchers were to report positive results of 
the experiment described here by Zusne and Jones 
and were to claim that it provided some positive ev- 
idence of ESP, what would a reader conclude? Surely 
at the researchers were completely incompetent, but 
probably not that they were dishonest. For dishonesty 

creSbte SUCh * ^ transparent f °rm is hardly 

Incompetence of the researchers is not, however 
a proper inference. The simple fact, which anyone 
can easily verify, is that the account Zusne and Jones 
gave ol the experiment is grossly inaccurate. What 
Zusne and Jones have done is to describe (for one 
specific night of the experiment) some of the stimuli 
provided to the dreamer the next morning, after his 
dreams had been recorded and his night’s sleep was 
over. Zusne and Jones erroneously stated that these 
stimuh were provided before the night’s sleep, to prime 
t0 ha ^ or falsely report having the desired 

0 dr fa m - The correct sequence of events was 
quite clearly stated in the brief reference Zusne and 
Jones cited (Ullman & Knppner, 1978), as well as in 

iss&r* report <KrippDer - * 

1 can understand and sympathize with Zusne and 
S „, error The experiment they cited is one in 

ch the nocturnal dreamer was seeking to dream 

\ Set of stimu,i to be created and pre- 
sented to him the next morning. As may be seen in 

able 1, results from such precognitive sessions (all 
done with a single subject) were especially strong. This 
apparent transcendence of time as well as space makes 
the precognitive findings seem at least doubly impos- 

ofuS - misreading, therefore, on 

mtially scanning the research report, would be to 

aliCanS t /^l! timuh to have Presented partly in 
advance (because some parts obviously involved a 

waking subject) and partly during sleep. 

. erroneous reading on which Zusne and 

;™!!.^ Sed the,r account could easily have been cor- 
rected by a more careful rereading. In dealing with 

f l ° P f lcs ’ ^ey might have realized the improba- 
bihty that researchers could have been so grossly in- 
competent and could have checked the accuracy of 
their statements before publishing them. Zusne and 

mtinn f nf 0t ? ?“*• tendenc y to Quick misper- 
ception of parapsychological research through pre- 
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conception and prejudice; we have already seen it in 
lcocks book. Alcock (1983) wrote the review of 
Zusne and Jones’s book for Contemporary Psychology 
the book-review journal of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, and he did not mention this egregious 
error, even though very slight acquaintance with the 
Maimonides research should suffice to detect it. 

Discussion 

Infk eXpem ? e . ntS a l the Mai monides Medical Center 
on the possibility of ESP in dreams clearly merit care- 
ful attention from psychologists who, for whatever 
reason, are interested in the question of ESP. To firm 
believers m the impossibility of ESP, they pose a chal- 
lenge to skill in detecting experimental flaws or to the 
understanding of other sources of error. To those who 
can conceive that ESP might be possible, they convey 
suggestions about some of the conditions influencing 
its appearance or absence and about techniques for 

This attention is not likely to be given by psy- 
chologists whose knowledge about the experiments 
comes from the books by their fellow psychologists 
that purport to review parapsychological research, 
some of those books engage in nearly incredible fal- 
sification of the facts about the experiments; others 
simply neglect them. I believe it is fair to say that 

"°?k has correctly identified any defect 

in the Maimonides experiments other than ones rel- 

S* t0 tf ! e hypothesis of fraud or on inappro- 
pr ate statistical reasoning (easily remedied by new 
calculations from the published data). I do not mean 
tnat the Maimonides experiments are models of design 
and execution. I have already called attention to a 
design flaw that prevents sensitive analysis of some of 
the expenments; and the control procedures were vi- 
olated at one session, as Akers (1984) pointed out on 
the basis of the full information supplied in the orig- 
mal report. (Neither of these genuine defects w 
mentioned in any of the five books I have reviewed 
here, an indication of their authors’ general lack of 

correct information about the Maimonides experi- 
ments.) 

Readers who doubt that the falsification is as ex- 
treme as I have pictured it need only consult the 
sources 1 have referred to. Their doubt might also be 
reduced by familiarity with some of James Bradley’s 
research (1981,1 984). In his 1 984 article, he reported 
similar misrepresentations of fact on a topic, robust- 
procedure I s of statistical inference, on which 

W ° U,d not 1x5 thou 6 ht to have nearly the 
strength of preconception that many are known to 
have about ESP. How much more likely, then, 
fication on so emotionally laden a topic as ESP is for 
™y Psychologists! In the earlier article, Bradley 
L , ? ) presented experimental evidence (for coflege 
dents, m this case, not psychologists) that confi- 
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denoe in the correctness of one’s own erroneous opin- 
ions is positively correlated with the degree of expertise 

h3Ve in the fie,d of kncSge 
h ^ erroneous opinion falls. This finding 
I 1 " , understand ‘ng why the authors of some 

criticSlv A?* d ' d n<>t fi0d h necessar y to consider 
critically their own erroneous statements. 

have a ™t7n ^ - pr< ? porlion of psychologists 

a potential interest in the question of ESP In a 

(Wagner & Monnet, 1979) of univenSty 
professors in various fields, 34% of psychologists were 
found to consider ESP either an esSishS^ a 

SSt 15 '’ CXa KT y 'f 6 531116 Portion as con- 
11 an impossibility. In this survey, psychologists 
less frequently expressed a positive opinion than did 

S^hl° P f t 0ther d K ,S f plines ’ a findin « th at may be 
Surre, of Psychologists’ better understanding of 

™ - 0r m haman j ud 8 men t. There seems to 
be no equally sound reason for the curious fact that 

TOehoioests differed overwhelnttngly from oSTta 
their tendency to consider ESP an impossibility Of 

the ^66 ZT**’ onIy . 3% decked that opinion; of 
one d 6 id f SSOR 10 0ther social fences, not a single 

ill ^r?2| h K 0f i hCSC & ° UpS of Psychologists have been 
ill served by the apparently scholarly books that seem 

The^me ,nf0r “ ati °i 1 about the dream experiments. 

"T 66 ^ about some other Unes of para- 
coSJtiX^ .research. Interested readers might^eU 
consult the onginal sources and form their own judg- 
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definite properties independent of any act 
of observation. Physicalistic monism is the 
view that the processes commonly referred 
to as mind” or 'consciousness** are to- 
tally reducible to underlying physical pro- 
cesses. 

A third fundamental assumption that 
has exerted a strong influence on the world 
view of science could be termed the lo- 
cality assumption (or Einstein separabil- 
ity), which holds that events esn have only 
local influence, with the maximum 
boundary constrained by the speed of 
light. Ot is this assumption specifically that 
makes many of the findings of parapsy- 
chological research “anomalous.”) These 
three assumptions about reality have 
formed the basis for the current scientific 
paradigm. The results of the Aspect ex- 
periment (as well as the Maimonides re- 
search) seem to call for a reevaluation of 
some of these above-mentioned assump- 
tions. 

Local realistic theories of physical 
reahty place a limit on the extent to which 
distant events can be correlated, whereas 
quantum mechanics allows this limit to 
be exceeded. Those physicists who felt 
uncomfortable with the paradoxes that 
abound in the predictions of Quantum 
mechanics, such as the seeming connec- 
tion of particles at a distance, felt that these 
relationships wouki be explained by some 
as-yet-undiscovered supplementary pa- 
rameters or “hidden variables” that rep- 
resent the actual underlying reality— the 
fundamental clockwork— below the un- 
real world of the quantum. 

The Aspect et al. (1982) experiment 
v yss -csgncd to test directly the predic 
tions of “hidden variable” theories versus 
the predictions of quantum mechanics re- 
garding the behavior of photons scattered 
ui opposite directions from a source. 
Streams of photon pain scattered in op- 
posite directions from the same source 
wfcre naMd through polarizer* whose set- 
tings were varied randomly and observed 
by two detectors that measured the polar- 
ization of the split pairs. According to 
quantum theory, this property of polar- 
ization does not exist until it is measured. 
Classical realistic theories such as the hid- 
den variable explanation hold that each 
photon has a “real” polarization from the 
moment it is created. Because the photon 
pairs are emitted simultaneously, their 
polarizations are originally correlated, but 
quantum theory and hidden variable the- 
ones make different predictions about the 
nature of the final correlations after the 
photons pass through the polarizers and 
the detectors. In particular, hidden vari- 
able (local realistic) theories predict that 
the final correlations between the photon 


pairs will obey a relation called the Bell 
inequality (for a detailed discussion see 
d'Espagnat, 1979), whereas quanu^’t^ 

<xy predicts a violation of the inequality. 
In essence, quantum theory predicts that 
measuring the polarization of one photon 
m a pair “causes” (this term is used 
loosely) a change in the polarization of the 
second to bring it into correspondence 
even though the two are far enough apart 
that a causal sgsta! would have to prop-- 

gate fester than the speed of light in order 
to connect them. 

Since 1 972, five of seven experimen- 
tal tests of the Bell inequality have sup- 
ported the predictions of quantum theory. 
However, none of these earlier experiments 
was a rigorous test of Einstein separability 
(i.e., that no signal can propagate faster 
than the speed of light), because the set- 
tings of the polarizing and detecting in- 
struments were determined well in ad- 
vance, and a possible argument could be 
made that the setting of one of the instru- 
ments might conceivably affect events ob- 
served at the other (this influence would 
not have had to propagate fester than 
light), or the settings of the instruments 
could have modified hidden parameters at 
the source of the photon pairs. 

The major improvement in the As- 
* >ec ?. ct experiment involved adding 
rapid switching devices that changed the 
settings of the instruments while the pho- 
tons were in flight. Each polarizer was re- 
placed by a setup involving a switching 
device followed by two polarizera with dif- 
ferent orientations. The two switches were 
driven at different frequencies, makina 


o . — vwiiWMivu -TSy. 

switching occurred about each 10 nano- 
seconds, compared to the photon transit 
tunc of about 20 nanoseconds. It was thus 
impossible for any information about the 
experimental setup to travel from one part 
of the apparatus to the other and affect the 
outcome of any measurement unless such 
an influence was exceeding the -meed of 
light. 

The results of the Aspect et al. ex- 
periment support the predictions quan- 
tum mechanics. When the polarization of 
a photon was changed, the second photon 
was changed in the same manner. In other 
words, the photons started out with the 
same polarity and were found to still have 
the same polarity after each passed 
through an independent device that shifted 
its polarity to one of two possible states at 
random. These results violate the Bell in- 
equality (which limits the correlations of 
the photons based on the considerations 
of set theory ) by five standard deviations. 
Thus, this more rigorous procedure vio- 
lated the inequality to a greater extent than 


any of the previous tests. Local realistic 
(hidden variable) theories therefore appear 
to be untenable, and at least one of the 
premises underlying those theories of 

f«u«y realism or Einstein separabil- 
ity) must be in error. 

Now invoking another basic as- 
sumption of science— that it is legitimate 
to draw general conclusions from consis- 
tent observations or experiments we 

must ccRshter the macroscopic implica- 
tions if the picture of reality that quantum 
theory gives us is valid. This has impli- 
cations for measurement and logic, two of 
the fundamental epistemological tools of 
science, in terms of their ability to answer 
ultmwte questions about our existence. 

with the emphasis on measurement, 
the world is reduced to quantities and the 
relationships between them. There is a 
fundamental belief that the quantitative 
description of things is paramount and 
even complete in itself. It is as if we have 
given measurement ontological signifi- 
cance and confused quantification with 
explanation. Despite their utility, and even 
necessity in most scientific endeavors, op- 
erational definitions lack any kind of ul- 
timate meaning and therefore arc not sat- 
isfactory for achieving a final understand- 
ing of the world. Because they are so much 
a part of our ordering schema of reality, 
we forget the arbitrariness of our units of 
division and measurement, including even 
the most basic units of extention and du- 
ration. There is a culture whose basic 
temporal unit is the time it takes a pot of 
nee to boil. Our units of nanoseconds are 
certainly more sophisticated and accurate 

h feju, — i ' i nra .. 
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as seconds and centimeters) are not a part 
of objective reality but are part of the cog- 
nitive framework that we have created in 
order to organize that reality. 

Quantum paradoxes point to the 
imitations of logic and measurement for 
even the understanding of basic levels of 
Physical reality. Logical absolutes (eg 
something cannot be both A and not-A 
simultaneously) break down at the quan- 
tum level. What is termed the “problem 
of measurement,” exemplified by the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle, tends to 
puncture our image as uninvolved ob- 
servers as we measure so-called “objec- 
trvt reality. 

Of course the ultimate limitations of 
ogic are in the areas of self-reference and 
completeness— a logical system is not ca- 
pable of explaining itself, and for any suf- 
ficiently powerful logical system, there will 
oe mum not expressible as theorems of 
that system. There is thus a good possi- 
bility that we may have to transcend logic 
as the sole criterion if we are to achieve 
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« StmT*- 
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Secondary Sources in 
Para psychological Research: 

A Vicious Cycle 

William F. Vi mlii 

University of South Alabama 

oaran 8 courses experimental 
1980^2^ ?" annual 

on the topic of computerized testing of ex- 
St" V? E erC / ?? ion Vitull? 1 982. 

W5) r , -. Chikl ' ! 

arourvi” ^ ^ uns psychologists 

osi m 1 respect 10 prejudice toward 

Srd r^rJ,” 8 ^!? 1 and P^^ce to- 
ward research into the possibility of ESP 

ui dreams in particular. 

The secondary sources that survived 
research on ESP and other anomalous ex- 

^^^ferredtohyChildferHS- 

™! 980; ZuSDe & Jones, 1 982) are surely 
kind to the field of pan£ 
*5*3* Tc xtbooks in general psy- 

Jlnin*' ex P cr,mcntal psychology, per- 
sonality, and social psychology, for ex- 

a ™*£ s l*"* behavioral, physiological 
ognitive— at best by selecting studies ac-’ 

^. d ! n * *?. rnee, 1 limitations or at 
^TK, ^ tantJy "**»*>* the reader 
re^rc^ ,nterpretations of the primary 

For tunately, there is a correction factor 
^ more conventional 
^ Most P'ycl’olOB ias are 
OT marc ofthe8e subject 
^ Jb^fore, they are more likely 

to Jr primary sources in order 

to satisfy their own professional curiosity. 

This is not necessarily so with respect to 

cS?®' FeW Psychologists spe- 
^ ^ currently esoteric field. 

reads lh *‘ * Psychologist who 

toK i l secondary sources (survey 

tots in ESP) will go on to read the primary 

sourecs (journal articles) is low. TW^hn^ 
2,™°"' for ‘his reluctance are (a) 
l “ P^sfsychoJogy are not always 
rJde?^h COilCe f Ubrar 'es, and (b^tte 
bv ihf^r abeady h* 11 Prejudiced 

2*® Reading interpretations con- 
tn the secondary source. Thus, the 
vicious cycle continues. 

Let us reinforce Child’s (1985) plea for 

■» >be PrinL, 

csearch m parapsychology. Perhaps we 
ma > break that vicious cycle. 


»”#*, NV: 

Vi £S tod. 

oacK on computcr^ssistcd testing of ESP 
performance. Psychological Reports. 51. 403- 

**5* * (1983> Immediate fcedbw* and 
^symbol variation in wwiputerassisred 
pa tests. Journal of Parapsychology, 47, 37- 

Vl rvIw V '3 Cain ’ C ** & Br °ome, G. (1985) 

ZZESS-"**. "“puto-asi 

m P® toting. Perceptual and 
Motor Skills, 61. 433-434 

A Jo**. W. H. (1 M2). Anomalistic 
n%2£ 0g f j. St Udy ^^aordinary phl 
’^^™°nd experience. HifaUe, 


N °rT A ^ OD1 f, , ® us Observations 

Question ESP in Dreams 
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^<3^ 1 Oology and anomalous 

observation: The question of ESP in dreams 
American Psychologist, 40. 1219-1230 
Hansel. C. E. M. (1980). ESP and parapsy. 
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Edward J. Oemmer 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
in Fort Wayne 

The American Psychologist is the best 
Pubhc vehicle for effectively reaching a 
majority of psychologists with diverse in- 
terests. So Child's (1985) critique of re. 

*° Parapsychology illustrated 
on the positive the openness of AP review- 
« and editors to provide a forum for 

22! wh0 **» that the Maimonides 
dream research had not come to the at- 
tontion of many psychologists. The need 
for the critical reviews that Child 
however, IS aj» illustrated. On the^eg*! 
toe, the article bears several marks of 
pseudoscience (Radner & Radner, 1982) 
and in ft* is an excellent case siudy in 
toe psychology of belief (Alcock 1981- 
Singer A Benassi, 1981). ’ 

^dd pleaded that the “procedures of 

scr,ous consideration 
Maimonides research by psychol- 
ogists, who (to their credit!), in contrast 
to scientists in all other disciplines, tend 
to consider ESP an impossibility (Wagner 
& Monnet, 1979). What Child 

• 0 ° ex P enn,en tal hypothesis is that ESP 
influences dreams, or general extrasensory 
Perception (GESP) may operate 
tne mediation of an agent’s thoughts or 
efforts (p. 1 220), or ft/, having “no iden- 
*J^ sour «'" transfers information “by 

Present Stifle 
«l. . „ & (P- 1224). Some immeasure- 
able mfluenoe by an unknown means with 
or, without human agents supposedly re- 
sults in some increment of knowledge that 

»*** n . 0t ® Uow for an y ordinary (non- 
anotnalous) explanation. This is not a 

““^"oloKy” Rather, 
with no definable mechanisms in nature 


or in normal science for ESP, GESP or 

•- «**« 

Child, howeyei; asserted that the para- 

P^Jology critics have not been scientific. 

(198 h , ? 9 f ^ n f t0 rescarch by Bradley 

attimks rhl?’ * SUffiested “» *> hominem 
Jjjj. Parapsychology critics, who 

7h ^ Pathologists, have 
wrapped themselves in their “erroneous 

T.k l ° n !' W,th ^ corresponding intensity 

'p f w th ^ nsc,ves «* «Perts (p. 

1229). C. E. M. Hansel’s (1980) parai- 

re^'rTK X ^ Bnatl0nS •*“ Maimonides 
b , y T^ ry cuein « and fraud vwe 
l^ctivcly labeled as “exaggerated” and 
not entirely frank” (do 122s m*\ *i 
cock ( iQsi i ocit j 'J ^5- 1 226). Al- 

m»iV 8 , 9 ^ 3) and Zusne “<1 Jones 
mkcd m an •PPnrent con- 

(Tm^ ^? Dception tod prejudice” 
IP* U2 °h Those authors received the 

“* w ’ s Althout{h Han ^ 
M980) criticisms have been available for 

any years, Neher ( 1 980) and Marks and 
^mmann (1980) were also criticized by 
WuWfor not devoting space to the Mai- 
^omd« r^arch. Romm (1977) was at- 
tacked for her ignorance” and “apparent 
Mlhngness to fabricate falsehoods” (p 

anal 7 • ChiW PtoPOSCd that hS 

analysis merits attention along with that 

r«eSch° ^ ESP hypothcs “ b y belief and 

,.91^ aase rted ‘hat familiarization with 

and other lines of 
P^unratation would support the seri- 
ous consideration of the ESP hypothesis 

toSrs? ,o aocept rescan -h 

J? E r 7 aly ana, yred at the 
^ “ d ^ which “the foil original data 
^ no longer available” (p. 1223) Con 

SS'Sr.T" 0 ' ■<«*«£ 

experimental flaws” or “other sources nf 
error’’ as Child challenged (p. 1228) At 

totically significant results “attributable 

J 0 * eight data points’’ (p. 

d for chance w 

ddiberatc: fraud involving so few data 

Pointe is a clear danger. The nearest rep- 

ications of the Maimonides research 

S^TS y ^ eir numbcr? ) “add some- 

Pl^wd h°v x5 r ° nU81 °? technique” dis- 
?' ay f d the Maimonides research— de- 

P te the lack of significant results in the 
three systematic replications” (p. 1224) 

fiST IZ^ We **• to accept the 
null hypothesis before rejecting the ex- 

pwimcntal ESP hypothesis? Richer, thi 

citations of the null hypothesis do not 

i^^i y J UPPOrt ‘ ,evra tual replicabil- 

ty , a* Child expected (p. 1225). 

*** rtrtking parallels of the 
Maimonides research to other parapsy- 
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ecological -p. _ 

^ver, would £d S t COmp, ™ 0 ««. 
Maimonidea researrt, °^! to rc * arci the 
deempharizerTt^Tsta t i« ^ f aution - Child 

SawS?«: 
S^nSgsit 

(Rhine & Pratt, 1 9S4>^^J!^ exper *" 
hits over j excess 

modal distribution m* de ¥ r ’ bed by a bi- 

rBodo,n ^Mribution cnJIfL 71 ^ ^ 

anomalous human . 5u ® e *ted a non- 
hkely fraud intervention, most 

equated ^^^oaeo/n!^ 1 ’ Judges 

^bmattot^aiJ. alS^ 64 possib,e 

1227). However, S“f 1 ^ nscri P t ” (P- 
similarity of matchino ^ a * S0 30 °hvious 

“ ‘l* Atomonide^rS^?* to ***** 

remote viewing *? Judies of 

1977). 1974, 

m «e viewing" is ex^^L?° enesby “ re ' 
moniously by cues in rt^J D ° re P" 5 *' 
describedaoi^Jl^ transcripts of 
by the subject’s to Judges, and 

post-hoc confirmatory visits ^v? ation “* 

^SS»"52®!r 

«««" ** 

Ram mann, loan >. , (Marks & 

1982b, pp 3sSt ‘¥ l , ® 5 ' , ° 7 ; Randi, 

teosar ?«£E^ 
SHSSr^ 

studies iiSSSr^r itr l a,,d blas « 

Soaked in anomaly need not ** 
usual animal behaw^ y ^ r u th * n “n- 
in “cognition” or “inaahr^ be K f*°® la d 

sSS 2 -*^ 

CKKaffiSr® 

dfic assessment of paraosSt,S* ®? en ' 
search is still to be fn,^^ rc ~ 

(Hofttadter jog? * 1 “ ?*** 


Why should nesearrhpre ^ 
more time to such^SStf any 
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^P'y to aemnier 

iHdo L. Child 
Rtfe University 

no indication^ 

^iSS'aiwJ 0 ^ gS5f i£ 

^search reports to che^ ^?° ngina 1 
right that the aem..!? 4 ? w hcther I was 
are i false j„ cxti^t ^^L! hose authors 
seems to He 

there can be no an * tnowle dgc that 
dmt psychologists are ‘m a ' K | 1 t ° 1)6 ^ 
other scientists to adhere t than 

55asa---»ifS 

■gsrsajrcait** 

defects he claims in S “ ) !? aklg,cs ‘o 
Parapsychologtcal resS^f ,CCes of 

«ty he asserts for the twl^ bm,odaJ - 
•ments seems to have nT«riy ‘ Cxper ' 
m the Maimonides M ^” kln8 Parallel 

«** he SSJStSS* 5 • The 

tain "rdmote •*- 

experiment s are oftJL aiK *- c airv °yance 
Maimonides e*wi^. 1 f aina wh ich the 
tected by the ^2?^“ *!** ^ Wo- 
Thus Qemmer seSTJS Drocedure *- 

djtion established by Al^w,! 1 ? lr “* 
Zusnemtd jQDes(J982) 

~'r^ explicitly al^Ie 

miarepresenSo^ m ii : X n r in,Cnt8 ’ *» 

as bad. ^ ‘“Pbes are almost 

“*«y » • »K^ n , L r t. of W,OTI 

ment “to the F.SP («°!Lu my commit- 
does not go bevoL^ 4 ?* (p - »73) 
PothestsnStS" b !il tba ‘ *he hy- 

^ future discovery of'tSJ 0 ™ 1 * 00 *° I 10 *’ 6 
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^^^: ( ^ tanooga 

unaccepteWe^e^^tg^ ^ t0rS the 
*cxu«l intimacy {^ e "‘ <*cun»ce of 
students, Glaxr amTri. educatois «nd 

1 ^ 86 ) seem to ha/econ^ ( / anuar > 
the student’s < ^J^ Ucicid that it is 

Th« conclusion , s boirtZ^*, “ ntact - 

“*«• suggestions C ZTZZ* **J» 

their personal lives, dlsrupt,on in 

divorce or separation specifically 

to ,nt,mac y 

Glaser and Thorn? ~TZ unwarranted, 
correlational tha ‘ their 

tabhshing eitheTt^ 1 "adequate for es- 

marital status came tJoZ. change in 
sexual contact) ot the^Sf ?' after thc 
relationship (they <hdn“ t *** 

tional states) HcZ~, J / 1 about en, °- 

<■ *** 

tional need on the part of the !^ n em °- 
«n opportunity or ^ ™ 8,udcnt °®« 
j“re Professor’s «nitS^ 2 mm * for 
Tin* assumption puts the 
the student and i,, m»Ponsiba,ty on 

^victim for the scwal™ontact° It should 

be noted that whether „ 7' 11 should 

Glaser and ThorpTfSSr^* 88 

IP. 48), data ciearhJi JJf 86) - “«“« 

ucator, and not fimstiiri 0316 lnat ^ 

ha‘es the ini ' 

Reid, 1985) ThUiuIu 301 ^Robinson St 
^ J V85). This finding means that the 


In fh^rT^ ™ or her superior. 
Jod*L,S±?^ 0n ° f Ihe students’ 
Glaser and Thoipe^S^V^ 01 ^ 0, 
of judgments ma*. „ ,SJ * °°mpanson 
uaJ contact S ** hme of the sex- 
time TSS^tST at the 
‘he responded *» of 
contact perceived th* Pen 5 noe< ^ sexual 
the time^ l^f "" <* c °ereion at 
m-uLT ZS??*." **** *«, the 
ingjy j n {])£ sexual i P^^icipated will- 

tion that a lack ofcoerciVh 0nS,liPS ^ n<v 
“anotl^a^^^^sconsem 

fdies indicate that^cth^^J’ 3 " 

Schover 10701 a ilu"’ & 

*■ even -eon,nn^SS?*| w “'V 
be exploitative thL ‘ ““V 

“against any unifor^har^Lw t, ° ned f 
these relationships” (p. 49 ^ °“ <* 

needs trigger sexual 

^■ch accept the absent rfSLf" - 
consent, are ba«vt rve, , r ? M ooerCK)n as 
the ess^^^^torecognize 
dcipants in 81311,5 ^ par- 

Psychologists, acting in SLr ft,a f <WShip9 - 
ucatore, must adStthat S»r ^ 88 **• 
with students retire*.,,/ intimacies 

ad" 1 *®- WhetSdS ^S “ n8entin 8 

ma* explicit or reo5JiSS , J?“ “• 

I st Psychologists who eiSSi 
m sexual relationship 8 Sd^ U ^ nts 
of the fact that as auth ^ 1 c a * nizanl 
both supen» exnSr^ figUrcs . ***> 
control, thev mnw^t 1 ^ 56 an< ^ legitimate 

the experience Ui/tiS t f CU, ^ b ' hty for 
develop demS aui^^ ^ APA to 

their confidence and p,acc 

^rvisor^S^ Pr0fe8 - 
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hX'sr^ J Tr softhe ^ 

,9 «5) upSTS^l^S"! i Sc f te mbe r 
ment hriefiy. ou ^ d bke 10 com- 

their su^n ri^IiiL 8 ^ 1 ? 018 on some of 

^ mJSffSSS^ nat e m othere - 

Professional train^T^ 8 ? w *> w 
cbok « 1 «s appears ^rSSer£L PSy ' 

individuals as att2tedT bv t S m0tlvated 

assess 

health workers have^fS®" 81 mcntaJ 
conclusively ihe sunnm^? demonstrated 
(Durlak, 1979 I °r ihe foroier 

use of subdortorvi J~ V*T r, 9 81). The 

also tend to lessen th«St 5^^ h ° Uld 
services a worthwhile sodS^S^ 081081 

rejection ^ ‘heir 

school as a desirable f r ° fcssionaJ 

Professional psycholo<nT,^ i trainin 8 
surprised that tht^aTt^n ^fi W8S 
pficit recommendation On*!!?? ^ cx ‘ 
-•I- toca itoSe^S^X?- 
opment of the W the devel- 

“hool, and r^ ^’^^onal 
»» the reasons fauS5^S?f 
°n the other hand I vfewTil ,^ XMnL 
Professional psvchoi/ri^T ^ ‘ ra,n mg of 
versity schools of ^ ,n uni ‘ 

elusive emphasis on*^ h ^ 0 ®' w,t h an ex- 

oeya 8 poteKi y X^ n iP 8 y cfao «- 

Professional traminc Scp ?™‘ i n8 

research trainina bsfr*»!T t 5a f ntlfic and 
dangers for bot?p r0 ^i a j'^ 1 POteDtiaJ 
training, a Dro^^Zu 80(1 resear ch 
•ond of isolaSfrom ^S“S *“* 

oer ‘ainly can ^SduatSfr^ St ^ ntS 
grains, but ihe drwicJ 00 f °^ 8uch pro " 

^ »f PWbotogy 
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